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THE GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY. 


Tue Giants’ Causeway is the name given to a portion 
of that stupendous range of basaltic columns which 
extends over a great part of the north-eastern coast 
of Ireland and the adjacent islands. It is situated 
within one mile of Bushmills, on the northern coast 
of the county of Antrim. and consists of a most 
irregular arrangement of many hundred thousands of 
columns, most of which are of a pentagonal or five- 
sided form, and vary from one to five feet in thickness, 
and from 20 to 250 feet in height. 

The origin of basalt is evidently volcanic, and the 
prismatic form in which it is found, appears to be the 
result of its having been melted. The composition 
of these pillars is well deserving the attention of the 
observer : they are not of one solid stone, but com- 
posed of several short lengths, curiously joined, not 
with flat surfaces, but like a ball and socket or the 
joints in the back-bones of fishes, the end of one being 
hollowed out so as to receive that of another, the 
depth of the hollow being generally about three or 
four inches. Although the most common form of 
these columns, as we have already noticed, is five- 
sided; many are found with eight, and some with 
only four sides, but notwithstanding the want of 
uniformity both of figure and size, and though they 
are perfectly distinct from top to bottom, yet is the 
whole arrangement so closely combined at all points, 
that the thinnest substance can scarcely be introduced 
between them, either upon the sides or at the angles. 
The whole mass forms a kind of mole or quay, extend- 
ing from the base of a steep prorsontory, several 
hundred feet into the sea. 

The hollows on the top of the joints are of use to 
the neighhouring poor; for they employ them in 
summer, as salt-pans, and thus very easily procure 
for themselves a kind of bay-salt. At high tide, they 
fill these little basins with sea-water, and the heat 
of the sun and of the stone, combined with the shal- 
lowness of the basin, causes the whole moisture to 
evaporate in a couple of days. 

This peculiar arrangement of basalt is not confined 
to’ the coast of Ireland, but is to be met with in many 
other parts of the world. Fingal’s Cave, in the island 
of Staffa, is formed of gigantic columns of this 
mineral; Samson’s Ribs, near Edinburgh, affords 
another instance; and if we look abroad, we find 
Giants’ causeways not uncommon in Italy, in the 
neighbourhood of Padua; in the hills of Auvergne 
and Velay in France; and in many other parts of 
the globe. 

The colour of basalt is generally of a dark blueish 
gray, varying, at times, to brown or red; its texture 
is granular, and, in some cases, it is nearly hard 
enough to strike fire with flint. 

The following account of a cave, called Dunkerry 
Cavern, in the immediate vicinity of the Giants’ 
Causeway, and, in fact, a part of the same basaltic 
formation, will give some idea of the appearance of 
the basalt, when seen under other circumstances; it 
is extracted from the Rev. G. N. Wright's Guide to 
the Giants’ Causeway. 

“In the dark perpendicular cliff is a deep and 
lofty cave, accessible by water alone; the entrance 
assumes the appearance of a pointed arch, and is 
remarkably regular. The boatmen are very expert 
in entering these caves; they bring the boat’s head 
right in front, and, watching the roll of the wave, 
quickly ship the oars, and sail in majestically upon 
the smooth rolling wave. 

“ The depth of Dunkerry Cave has not been ascer- 
tained; for the extremity is so constructed, as to 
render the management of a boat there dangerous ; 
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besides, from the greasy character of. the sides of the 
cave, the hand cannot be serviceable in forwarding or 


retarding the boat. Along the sides is a bordering 
of marine plants, above the surface of the water, and 
of considerable depth. 

“It has already been frequently observed, that the 
swell of the sea upon this coast is at all times heavy ; 
and as each successive wave rolls mto the cave, the 
surface rises so slowly and awfully, that a nervous 
person would be apprehensive of a ceaseless increase 
in the elevation of the waters, until they reached the 
summit of the cave. Of this, however, there is not 
the most distant cause of apprehension, the roof 
being sixty feet above the high water mark. The 
roaring of the waves in the interior is distinctly 
heard; but no probable conclusion can be arrived at 
from this astothe depth. It is said, too, that the in- 
habitants of some cottages, a mile removed from the 
shore, have their slumbers frequently interrupted in 
the winters’ nights, by the subterranean sounds of 
Dunkerry Cavern. The entrance is very striking 
and grand, being twenty-six feet in breadth, and 
enclosed between two natural walls of dark basalt ; 
and the visitor will enjoy a much more perfect view 
of the natural architecture at the entrance, by sitting 
in the prow, with his face to the stern, as the boat 
returns.” 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN ; 


FORMER SUPPORTERS OF THE ROYAL 
ARMS OF ENGLAND. 


AND THE 


Tue Lion and the Unicorn have been, for more than 
two centuries, the supporters of the arms of this 
kingdom. They were adopted at the time of the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland, under 
king James the First, in the year 1603, and have 
been used ever since. Previously, however, to that 
time, there appear to have been repeated changes in 
the choice of supporters of the royal arms. 

The origin of supporters in general has been traced, 
by some antiquaries, to the ancient tournaments, in 
which the knights caused their shields to be carried 
by servants or pages, under the disguise of lions, 
bears, griffins, blackamoors, &c. who also held and 
guarded the escutcheons, which the knights were 
obliged to expose to public view some time before 
the lists were opened. But perhaps, the best opi- 
nion is, that the first origin and use of them are 
derived from the custom of leading any one who was 
invested with some great distinction to the prince 
who conferred it, and of his being supported by two 
persons of rank when he received the symbols of 
honour ; and, as a memorial of that ceremony, his 
arms were afterwards supported by any two creatures 
which he chose. Hence it is no wonder, that, 
amongst the various strange and ideal animals, such 
as the dragon, the griffin, the cockatrice, and the wy- 
vern, figures used in heraldry; the unicorn also, as 
we now see it represented, should have been employed 
as a supporter *. 

For the information and amusement of some of 
our readers, we subjcin an account of the Sup- 
porters of the arms of England, from the reign 
of Richard the Second. 

A.D. 

1377 RicHarp THE SEcOND. 
angels in white, kneeling. 

1399 Henry THE Fourtrn. The line of Lancaster com- 
mencing with this monarch, he changed the sup- 
porters, and took, on the right side, a white swan, 
with a gold collar and chain; and, on the left, 4 
white antelope, similarly collared and chained. 


His supporters were two 


* The unicorn alluded to in Scripture, is supposed to be the Rhi- 
noceros unicornis, or one-horned rhinoceros., 
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1413 Henry THe Firrx. This martial king had for his 
supporters, on the right, a lion crowned; and, on 
the left, a white antelope, with a gold collar and 
chain. 

1422 Henry THE Srxtu had two white antelopes, also 
collared and chained. 

1461 Epwarp THE Fourrn. On the accession of the 
House of York*, in the person of this prince, the 
supporters were, on the right, @ lion; on the left, 
a white bull. 

1483 Epwarp THE FirrH reigned but two months: this 
was during the regency of.the wicked and ambi- 
tious Richard, Duke of Gloucester. Supporters, on 
the right, a dion; and, on the left, a white doe. 

1483 RicHarp THE THIRD, late regent, had for his sup- 
porters, two white boars. To these, Gray, in his 
beautiful poem of The Bard, makes an allusion, in 
reference to the murder of Edward the Fifth, and of 
his brother Richard, Duke of York, which was said 
to have been committed in the Tower of London, 
by order of this cruel tyrant, their uncle - 

“The bristled boar, in infant gore, 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade.” 
The silver boar was his badge; and he was generally 
known, in his own time, under the name of the 
boar, or the hog. 

1485 Henry THE SEveNtTH took for his supporters, on 
the right, a red dragon; on the left, a white grey- 
hound. In this king were united the houses of 
York and Lancaster‘. 

1509 Henry THE EiestuH had, on the right, a Lion 
crowned; on the left, a red dragon. 

1547 Epwarp THE Srxru. This king made no altera- 
tion in the supporters, but retained the same as his 
father had. 

1553 Mary, having married Philip the Second, King of 
Spain, in 1554, added the arms of Castile and 
Leon to those of England, and chose for supporters, 
on the right, a uhite eagle; and, on the left, a lion 
crowned. 

1558 ExjzasetH resumed the supporters of her father, 
Henry the Eighth, and of Edward the Sixth; viz., 
on the right, a lion crowned; on the left, a red 
dragon. 

1603 JAMEs THE First, (Sixth of Scotland,) king of 
Great Britain. This king assumed for supporters, 
on the right‘, a Lion crowned, and on the left the 
Unicorn, which have ever since that period main- 
tained their distinguished posts. The reason of the 
unicorz being added in lieu of the dragon, was 
because James the First's supporters, as king of 
Scotland, were two unicorns, 

M. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN ALOE. 
(Agave Americana.) 


Tue flowering of this plant used to be considered as 
a very rare occurrence, and as not taking place till it 
attained the age of one hundred years; but the speci- 
mens being now more numerous in this country, 
the delay in flowering is found not to be fact. Its 
interest as a marvel has, consequently, fallen off ; but 
the uses of the plant still continue. 

Agave Americana is not an aloe, though it goes by 
the name. The true aloes belong to another natural 
order, the Asphodelee, which are named after asphodel, 
or king’s spear, of which there are several varieties, 
natives of the south of Europe. That family all contain 
active principles, some of which are merely pungent, 
as in the onion tribe; others mild, by being blanched 
underground, as in common asparagus; and others, 
again, are strongly medicinal, and used as drugs; as 
the aloes of Zocotora and Barbadoes. Some of that 
family grow to be very large trees, as, for instance, 

* The emblem of this house, as displayed on its banners, was a 
white rose ; that of the rival family of Lancaster, a red rose. 

+ In consequence of the fatal quarrel which so long subsisted be- 
tween these families, it has been estimated that, by battles and 
executions, above sixty princes of the royal family, above one half 
of the nobles and principal gentlemen, and above 100,000 of the 
people of England, lost their lives. 


¢ The right, or Dexter, in heraldry, being the right of the shield, 
not of the spectator, 
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the dragon-tree (Dracena Draco), from which the 
gum-dragon of the druggists’ shops is procured. 
One specimen of that, in the Canary Isles, is men- 
tioned as being about seventy-two feet high, and 
fourteen feet in diameter at the base. Its history, as 
a large tree, extends back more than 250 years. 

The agave belongs to the pine-apple tribe (Brome- 
liacee), which contains no such giants as that which has 
been mentioned, and none of their pungent qualities. 
The whole are natives of America, though many of 
them have been transplanted to other parts of the 
world. The pine-apple is well known as the most 
exquisitely flavoured fruit that is produced in our 
hot-houses; and all that branch of the order are 
very fragrant; so that, in their native countries, 
where they grow, though not rooted in the earth, 
they are much used for ornamenting the balconies 
of houses. 

The agave bears some resemblance to the pine- 
apple in its leaves, only they are thicker, stiffer, and 
less numerous; but it produces no edible fruit. The 
outside leaves stand round in a star, or crown; and 
the middle consists of a thick spire of leaves, so 
firmly twisted together, that the edges of the one 
impress the others witha seal. The points are armed 
with very strong spines; so that the plant is truly 
formidable, and answers well for hedges, only it 
occupies considerable breadth. With us it is culti- 
vated only as an ornamental plant, and is generally 
set in large pots or tubs, though it bears the open 
air in the milder districts, all the year round. In- 
deed, it is apt to suffer more from the constant 
soaking of the rain, which gets into the central spire 
and rots the plant. The varieties with striped leaves 
are most handsome; but they do not flower so readily. 
Indeed, none of them can be made to flower in this 
country without artificial heat. 

The scape, or flowering-stem, rises from the centre 
of the tuft of leaves ; it is smooth and green, and the 
branches that bear the individual clusters of flowers 
come off very gracefully in double curves, which have 
the bend downward near the stalk, and upward near 
the flowers. The appearance is not unlike that of a 
majestic candlestick, with successive branches, for a 
great portion of its height ; and tall as the stem is, 
the form of the leaves gives it the appearance of great 
stability. 

Tropical America is the native habitat of the plant ; 
but it abounds in the dry and warm places of the south 
of Europe, along the sandy shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially in the south of Portugal, and 
in the dry districts on the confines of Portugal and 
Spain. 

Like most plants which grow in very hot and dry 
places, the rind or epidermis of the leaves resists 
powerfully the action of heat, so that the interior of 
the leaves is very juicy. The juice contains a good 
deal both of alkali and oil (the ingredients of which 
soap is composed), so that in some places of the 
peninsula, it is used as a substitute for soap ; the pulp 
forming a lather with water. Cattle are also fed on 
the sliced or bruised leaves, at those seasons when the 
pastures are burnt up by the drought. So that it is 
a useful plant even in those parts of Europe where 
the vegetation of more temperate climes is apt to fail. 

In Mexico, it is far more useful; and is, indeed 
one of the most valuable products of the soil, answer- 
ing some of the purposes which are answered by rye - 
in the north of Europe, barley in the middle latitudes, 
and the vine toward the south. The wines and 
spirits of the country are prepared from it; and 
though their flavour is not much relished by Euro- 
peans, they are in high estimation with eur pet 
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When the leaves have come to their full size, and 
the flower-stalk is about to spring up, the heart of 
the plant is scooped out, and the outside left in the 
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The Great American Aloe. 


form of a cup. That cup soon fills with the juice, 
which is removed successively, till no more can be 
obtained ; and the remaining leaves, as well as those 
that are cut out, are dried for fuel. The juice is set 
to ferment ; and when it has undergone that process, 
it is the Pulqgué, or Mexican beer. It soon gets acid, 
and even rancid, from the quantity of oil; but the 
natives relish it. When recently made, it is said to 
be much more palatable; and probably it does not 
become unpleasant sooner than the weak and im- 
perfectly fined malt liquors of this country do in 
the hot season. 

The juice of the Agave is also distilled into an 
ardent and intoxicating spirit, called Mercal, or Vino 
Mercal, in which the inconsiderate indulge to the same 
excess as they doin spirits from grain, potatoes, 
beet-root, and other vegetables in Europe. The 
people of all countries are too fond of preparing such 
beverages ; and the natives of India lay the palm- 
trees under contribution for their arrack; and the 
hemp, for that still more intoxicating and pernicious 
liquid which they call Bang. 

The fibres of the Agave are tough and straight ; 
and they are sometimes used as cords; but the 
proper cordage of the tropical Americans is not made 
from them; but from the fibres of some of the 
wild Bromelias; or from the coire, or fibres, which 
surround the shell of the cocoa-nut. 

A specimen of the American aloe, exhibited in 
flower a short time ago at the Colosseum, in Regent's 
Park, London, was about twenty-five feet high; and 
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the habits of the tribe, fade off at bottom as others 
come into flower at top, was, at some times, upwards 
of twelve feet. 

The figures in the cut will give some notion of the 
proportions of the aloe, and another plant, not in 
flower, will show the difference of character in the 
two states, 





BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Tue extraordinary instinct displayed by birds in 
the building of their nests, has long attracted the 
notice, not oniy of naturalists, but even of the most 
careless observers. If we examine them simply 
as an illustration of the skill and industry of their 
ingenious and interesting architects, our labour will 
not be lost; but considering the different forms in 
which they are constructed, with reference to the 
necessities of their inhabitants, we perceive at once 
the beautiful design and regularity displayed in every 
part. 





Bottle Tit and Nest. 


The nest of the long-tailed tit, the bottle-tit as 
it is called, is somewhat in the shape of an egg ; the 
inside is lined with feathers, and it has but a small 
opening at the top; one feather is always found 
covering this entrance, and placed in a slanting direc- 
tion, so as to carry off the rain, and prevent its enter- 
ing the nest ; if the finger is introduced into this hole, 
it will be found that other feathers cross each other in 
various directions, all placed there with the same 
intent. If the nest is built in an old black-thorn in 
blossom, as was the case with the one represented in 
the cut, the outer part of it is found covered with 
small pieces of light-coloured moss, and other sub- 
stances, so exactly agreeing in colour with the bark 
of the tree in which it was placed, that it could with 
difficulty be discovered. If the colour of the tree had 
been green, the moss selected for the covering of the 
nest would have been green also. 

In India, the birds use still more artifice in building 
their nests, on account of the monkeys and snakes; 
some form their hanging dwellings in the shape of a 
purse, deep and open at the top, others with a hole in 
the side. Some with an entrance at the very bottom, 
forming their lodge near the summit. 

The nests of the larger description of birds are 
constructed with less attention to warmth, than those 
of the smaller, and the reason is obvious; the small 
size of the eggs of the latter would not allow them, 
if exposed to the air, to retain their necessary heat 
during the temporary absence of the parent birds, 
and thus they would risk becoming addled. But 
the larger size of the eggs of the larger birds prevent 





the panicle, or bunch of flowers, which, according to 
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able time, and in these different modes of construct- 
ing the nest, the economy as well as liberality of nature 
is well exemplified: whatever is requiréd for the 
good of the creature is granted, but all superflous 
labour and material is spared. 


Reed Wren and Nest. 

The nest of the reed wren, represented in the an- 
nexed cut, is firmly lashed to the stems of reeds, a 
few feet above the surface of the water, and being 
fixed generally at some distance from the banks of 
the stream, is securely placed beyond the reach of 
most of its enemies. 


LETTER FROM Dr. JOHNSON TO HIS GOD-DAUGHTER. 
Tue following Letter was written by Dr. Jounson, to his 
god-daughter. It is transcribed from the original, which 
is in the Doctor's hand-writing, and is still in the posses- 
sion- of Mrs. JANE Laneton, of Brighton, the lady to 
whom it was addressed :— 

“ My dearest Miss Jenny,—I am sorry that your pretty 
letter has been so long without being answered; but when 
I am not pretty well, Ido not always write plain enough for 
young ladies. Iam glad, my dear, to see that you write 
so well, and hope that you mind your pen, your book, and 
your needle, for they are all necessary. Your books will 
give you knowledge, and make you respected, and your 
needle will find you useful employment when you do not 
eare toread. When you are a little older, I hope you will 
be very diligent in learning arithmetick ; and, above all, that 
through your whole life, you will carefully say your prayers, 
and read your Bible.—I am, my dear, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 
“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Sam: JOHNSON.” 
May 10th, 1784.” 
Epirapy 1n Kenpat Cuaurcn. 

Here lyeth the Body of Mr. Rautpn Trrer, 
Late Vicar of Kendal, Batcheler of Divinity, 
Who died the 4th day of June, 1627. 

London bred me, Westminster fed me, 
Cambridge sped me, my sister wed me, 

Study taught me, Living saught me, 

Learning brought me, Kendal caught me, 
Labour press'd me, sickness distresst me, 
Death oppresst me, grave possesst me, 

Gop first gave me, Christ did save me, 

Earth did crave me, and heaven would have me. 


Tue custom of burying bodies in churches is said to have 
been first sanctioned by Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A. D. 758, having been prohibited by Augustine, the 
first Archbishop of that church, who had decreed that no 
corpse, either of prince or prelate, should be buried within 
the walls of a city; but only in the suburbs thereof; and 
that only in the porch of a church, not in the body,—— 
Furr. 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Tue daily uninterrupted possession of privileges and 
enjoyments, even of the highest order, has ever had 
a tendency to cause their real value to be overlooked. 
We, who, through God's blessing have full and un- 
restrained access to the hearing and reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, can but imperfectly estimate the 
evils resulting from the want of them. Accustomed 
from our childhood to see the Bible in every-day 
familiar use, we appéar to take it for granted that 
such was the case always, and in every place. We 
little dream, that our forefathers obtained this privi- 
lege with the greatest difficulty, and preserved it not 
without a struggle. So that it may be useful, as well as 
interesting, to submit to general readers a brief ac- 
count of the several English versions of the Bible, 
which have appeared from time to time, and more 
especially of our present authorized translation. 

Writers of unquestionable authority assert, that 
from the very earliest periods of the church, the Holy 
Scriptures have been found in the language of almost 
every Christian nation. This privilege and advantage 
they continued to enjoy unmolested; until that a new 
power arose in the western world, claiming unheard-of 
domifiion over men’s minds and bodies, and the 
court of Rome perceived that nothing was more 
fatal to her assumptions of universal supremacy, than 
a general and free perusal of the Holy Volume of 
the Word of God. That which she long had wished, 
at length she dared to do; and at asynod holden at 
Toulouse in France, in the year 1228, the circulation of 
the Scriptures was for the first time forbidden. The 
immediate cause of this edict was the circumstance 
that the Waldenses in the Valleys of Piedmont had 
dared to oppose the Pope’s pretensions, and to assert 
that the BisLe was the rule of Christian Faith, and 
as such, ought to be free and open to persons of 
every class. This synod, however, contented itself 
with forbidding laymen to possess the books either of 
the Old or of the New Testament. 

In this, our country of England, the Saxons, its for- 
mer masters, are known to have possessed a translation 
of the Scriptures in their own language. A copy of 
the Gospels of this version is remaining in manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The historian, 
the Venerable Bede, who flourished in the seventh 
century, is said to have translated the entire Bible ; 
and King Alfred is reported to have done the same 
thing; though the greater part of these, his holy 
labours, have not survived to our times. 

From the time when the religious orders multiplied 
in England, the friars were ever found most vehe- 
ment in forbidding the use and knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; probably, not only in obedience to the 
orders received from their superiors at Rome, but 
likewise, as historians assert, from a wish to conceal 
their own utter ignorance of them, and general want 
of learning on every subject. There were, however, 
some noble exceptions. 

During the reign of Edward the Third, about the 
year 1340, Richard Hampole, an Augustinian monk, 
translated the Psalier into the English of that day. 
In the same king’s reign, and that of his next suc- 
cessor, flourished the renowned John Wicliffe, who was 
educated at Oxford, being a fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, and afterwards Master of Baliol; at a later 
period he became Rector of Lutterworth in Leices- 
tershire. Wicliffe translated afresh the whole Bide, 
about the year 1380. But this praiseworthy work 
did not escape without violent opposition raised 
against it. About twenty years after its appearance, 
the priests attempted to suppress it; and actually 
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procured a Bill for this purpose to be brought into the 
House of Lords. But the truth found a patron in 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, uncle to the king, 
who is reported to have stood up boldly in his place, 
and to have said, ‘We will not be the refuse of all 
men ; for that other nations have God’s lawe (which is 
the lawe of our belief ) in their own lnnguage ;’ ‘ which 
he aflirmed (as the story sayth), with a great oath 
agaynst them, whatsoever they were, that began the 
Bill.’ 

A few years later, in 1407, Archbishop Arundel 
published a Constitution, forbidding any person 
to translate any part of Scripture; and also, to 
read any translations of it whatsoever. It is melan- 
choly to think, that several persons, both men and 
women, were actually burned for trangressing this 
order. 

The fifteenth century gave birth to the wondrous 
art of Printing ; which, by God’s blessing, was made 
a mean of multiplying Bibles in all languages, with 
great rapidity, and at little comparative cost. About 
1455 appeared the Bible in Latin * : 1460 in German : 
1471 in Italian: 1475 in Flemish: 1478 in Spanish: 
1488 in Bohemian, &c. &c. &c. 

The Reformation, as was naturally to be expected, 
directed men’s attention earnestly and successfully to 
the Scriptures, as the foundation and sole rule of 
Faith; and every exertion was used by learned men 
that translations of them should become every where 
accessible, 

The praise-worthy labours of Luther in this particu- 
lar, soon found imitators in England: and the first 
who distinguished himself in this field, and who after- 
wards fell a victim to the tyranny and revenge of 
Rome, was William Tyndale, a native of Wales, edu- 
cated at the university of Oxford: where a portrait 
of him is still preserved. Tyndale determined to 
furnish his countrymen with a modern version of the 
New Testament. The former English translations 
mentioned above had been made from the Latin Vul- 
gate: but Tyndale wisely resolved to go to the foun- 
tain-head, and to translate from the original Greek. 
His New Testament was first printed abroad, in the 
year 1526, the state of religious feeling in England 
not then permitting the publication of such a work 
in this country! So little liberty then had the 
Press! [This first edition is so rare, that only one 
copy and part of a second are known to be existing. ] 
The book was most eagerly received by the people ; 
which when Tonstall Bishop of London heard, he is- 
sued severe orders (then obeyed) to call in all the co- 
pies and deliver them to him: he himself bought up 
very many, and caused them to be publicly burned in 
London. This decree, however, of the Bishop, only 
turned to his own confusion: for the very money 
which he paid for the copies so eagerly sought after, 
enabled Tyndale to prepare and circulate a revised 
and more correct edition. 

In 1530, Tyndale published a version of the Five 
Books of Moses ; and in 153], the prophecy of Jonah, 
with a preface against the pope. In 1535, appeared 
the Whole Bible translated by Miles Coverdale, who 
subsequently became Bishop of Exeter, but at this time 
was abroad, through fear of persecution for holding 
Protestant tenets. His Bible was not printed in Eng- 
land (but either at Antwerp or Hamburg) though it 
was dedicated to King Henry the Eighth. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1536 or 1537, through the influence of 
Thomas Cromwell, lord Privy Seal, the King’s Vicege- 
rent in Ecclesiastical affairs, and a warm favourer of 


* In was the Latin Bible of 1462, which by the surprisingly rapid 
multiplication of copies gave rise to the accusation of magic against 
Faust its printer; from whence sprung the story, so well known for- 
merly to our children of ‘the Devil and Doctor Faustus,’ 
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the Reformation, an injunction was obtained that 
every Parish Church showid be provided with a large 
Bible, to be openly exposed in the choir for public use. 

Two years after the former, there appeared a second 
translation of the Bible, in folio, under the name of 
Matthew's ; consisting partly of Tyndale’s version, and 
partly of Coverdale’s, with several corrections. In 
1539 came forth the Great Bible, or Cranmer’s Bible, 
that Archbishop being known for a special favourer 
of so good a work. This was a large and handsome 
folio volume, fit for the public use of Churches ; it 
was chiefly a correction of Matthew's Bible. From it 
is taken that version of the Psalms which is still re- 
tained and used in our Prayer books. In the same 
year, 1539, appeared another corrected edition, by 
Richard Taverner: in 1540 and 1541, reimpressions 
of the Great Bible, with a prologue by Cranmer: and 
in this last year the King decreed that a copy of this 
Bible in the great volume, should be set up in every 
parish Church in England. 

But soon afterwards, Henry’s religious views were 
turned into another direction ; and by the continual 
urgent exertions of the popish party among the 
Bishops, an Act of Parliament was passed, restricting 
closely the liberty, formerly enjoyed, of possessing 
and reading the Scriptures. This Act contains several 
curious clauses: namely, all translations are allowed, 
except Tyndale's (the one most in use) ; but all pre- 
ambles or notes are ordered to be cut away or blotted 
out, from Bibles and Testaments of every translation 
whatsoever. [This clause may account for the muti- 
lated state in which copies of our early editions of the 
Scriptures are most frequently found.] No person, 
unless appointed thereto by the King or the Ordinary, 
may read to others any part of the Scripture in Eng- 
lish, on pain of a month’s imprisonment. But the 
Lord Chancellor, Captains of the wars, the Judges, 
Recorders of cities, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, ‘ which heretofore have been accustomed 
to declare or teach any good vertuous or godly ex- 
hortations in any assemblies, may use any part of 
Scripture as they have been wont.’ Likewise every 
Nobleman or Gentleman, being a householder, may 
read or cause to be read by any of his family servants, 
and to his own family, any text of the Bible or New 
Testament: and every merchant, being a householder 
and any other persons, except women and apprentices, 
might read the Bible privately to themselves. But no 
women (except Noblewomen and Gentlewomen, who 
might read to themselves but to none others,) artificers, 
apprentices, journeymen, husbandmen, or labourers, 
were permitted to read the Bible or New Testament 
in English, either privately or openly, to themselves 
or to others, under pain of a month’s imprisonment. 
From this period nothing more was done towards the 
circulation of the Bible during the remainder of 
Henry's reign: but on the contrary, a still more strict 
Proclamation came forth in his last year, 1546, pro- 
hibiting even the mere possession of either Tyndale’s 
or Coverdale’s translation. 

His son, King Edward the Sixth, like a prince of 
true piety and enlightened understanding, speedily 
removed these obstructions, and gave every en- 
couragement to the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
among all his subjects. He issued orders, that a 
copy of the Bible should be open in every parish 
church, to which persons of every class might have 
unrestrained access, and they were exhorted to 
make good use of the privilege. Every clergyman 
was ordered to possess himself of the New Testament, 
and of Erasmus’ paraphrase on it. 

During this king's reign our Liturgy was formed, 
with great care and deliberation ; and the vear 1549 
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saw the first appearance of the “ Book of Common 
Prayer ;” which at once superseded the various Romish 
formularies, under the names of Missals, Breviaries, 
Graduals, Hours, Processionals, Manuals, Offices, Ponti- 
ficals, &c. Several impressions of both the Bible and 
New Testament were published ; but though many of 
these underwent a “recognition” or revisal, no new 
translation of Scripture appeared during Edward’s 
reign. 

Upon his death, and the accession of Queen Mary, 
who by education, and in feeling, was a_ bigoted 
Romanist, all those happy beginnings received an 
abrupt overthrow. Mary, through her agents, Bishop 
Bonner and Cardinal Pole, carried back every thing 
once more to the darkness of Popery ; issuing orders 
even that the sentences of Scripture, which were in- 
scribed on the walls of many churches, should be 
obliterated, as “ opening doors to every kind of vice !” 
But Providence mercifully interposed, and prevented 
her power from becoming equal to her will, in this 
respect: for the good seed had now been sown in 
men’s hearts, and the light of the Gospel could no 
more be quenched. During her reign, as might be 
expected, no step was taken towards diffusing a 
knowledge of the Bible: but the old Romish Primer 
of Salisbury was reprinted. 

The persecution to which every leading Protestant 
was now either actually subjected, or felt himself to 
be at every moment liable, induced several of the 
clergy to withdraw themselves for security into foreign 
countries. And some of these, establishing them- 
selves at Geneva, where Calvin was then flourishing 
in the plenitude of his fame, undertook the formation 
of a new version of the Bible. They first published 
the New Testament in the year 1557, and three years 
afterwards the entire Bible, accompanied by a profu- 
sion of notes. 

But though this version was immediately brought 
into England, and circulated with no small industry, 
Elizabeth being now queen, it failed to give general 
satisfaction ; and critical scholars pointed out faults 
and errors in every one of the existing translations. 
Upon which, Parker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
learning that a fresh supply of copies was required 
throughout the kingdom, seized the opportunity of 
causing a careful revision of former translations to 
be made by several very learned men, amongst whom 
he distributed the Bible in distinct portions, for their 
exact and particular revision. The majority of these 
divines being Bishops, the corrected version which 
they published, in a large folio, in 1568, obtained the 
name of “The Bishops’ Bible.” Both this and the 
version of Geneva continued to be used during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth ; the former being princi- 
pally made use of in churches, while many private 
families preferred the latter. 

King James succeeding to the throne in 1602, 
the Puritans immediately presented to him a petition 
of church-grievances, which led to the well-known 
Conference at Hampton Court; where these com- 
plaints were solemnly examined, and were adjudged 
frivolous and groundless. But as they found fault, 
among other things, with the Bishops’ Bible, and 
earnestly pressed the formation of a new translation, 
the king assented to their request; and by a Royal 
Commission, delegated the important work to fifty- 
four of the most learned men within his dominions : 
these were enjoined to parcel out among themselves 
the several portions of the work, guiding themselves 
by the inspired originals, and following the Bishops’ 
Bible as nearly as those would permit ; making no 
change in any thing for the mere love of novelty, 
and submitting every part of their labours to the de- 
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liberate judgment and revision of the entire body, to 
be assembled at a general meeting. 

These judicious regulations being received and 
attended to in the best spirit, the great work was 
brought to a happy conclusion, by the united labours 
of so many sound scholars, within seven years from 
the issuing of the commission ; the first edition of the 
new Translation being published, in a large handsome 
folio, in black letter, in 1611. 

At its first appearance, cavils were raised against 
this version. both by the Roman Catholics and Puri- 
tans; but these soon died away, and the translators 
deservedly obtained, not only from our own country- 
men, but also from learned foreigners, the praise of 
great fidelity, united with precision and clearness of 
expression. The former of these qualities was the 
most important, but even the latter was not without 
its manifold use. For, since this Bible was designed, 
not (as formerly) only for the closets of scholars, but 
also for the daily use and comfort of even the humblest 
individual, it was essential that its language should 
be freed as far as possible from every needless 
obscurity, and every ambiguous or ill-understood 
expression. To this, the translators appear diligently 
to have attended ; and this object they were enabled 
through God’s Providence, so far to attain, that even 
now, at the distance of more than two hundred years, 
our authorized Bible continues readily intelligible to 
persons of every class ; and perhaps contains fewer 
words or phrases, the meaning of which have sunk 
into obscurity, than any other work in the English 
language, of the same bulk and age. 

Happily for this country, God’s blessed Word is 
now unfettered by any human restrictions: it is 
open for every one’s perusal: all are taught, advised, 
and exhorted, to make it their study, and look up to 
it as the Great Charter of their salvation. We own 
it for our sole and perfect rule of faith: we know 
that countless multitudes are daily deriving from it 
comfort, and joy, and hope : and, while we distribute 
it around, in tens and hundreds of thousands yearly, 
we pray that all into whose hands it falls may have 
grace to use it in such sort, that through the blessing 
of Almighty God it may make them wise unto salva- 
tion. H. C. 


Ir is impossible to view the cheerfulness, and happiness of 
animals and birds without pleasure; the latter, especially, 
appear to enjoy themselves during the fine weather, in 
spring and summer, with a degree of hilarity which might 
be almost envied. It is astonishing how much man might 
do to lessen the misery of those creatures, which are either 
given to him for food or use, or for adding to his pleasure, 
if he were so disposed. Instead of which, he often exer- 
cises a degree of wanton tyranny and cruelty over them, 
which cannot be too much deprecated, and for which no 
doubt he will be one day held accountable. Animals are 
so capable of showing gratitude and affection to those who 
have been kind to them, that I never see them subjected 
to ill-treatment, without feeling the utmost abhorrence of 
those who are inflicting it. I know many persons who, 
like myself, take a pleasure in seeing all the animals about 
them appear happy and contented. 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving theirs ears gently, and put- 
ting out their wet noses. My old horse rests his head on 
the gate with great complacency, when he sees me coming, 
expecting to receive an apple ora piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of my 
way with any symptoms of fear. Jessx's Gleanings. 











TueErz is nothing in the world which does not show either 
the misery of man, or the mercy of God, either man’s 1m- 
potence without God, or his power with God. The whole 
universe teaches man that he is corrupt, or that he is 
redeemed; teaches him his greatness or his misery —— 
PASCAL. 





ANNIVERSARIES IN FEBRUARY. 


MONDAY, Ilth. 
1650 René Descartes, the mathematician, died in Sweden. His 
body was carried to Paris, and buried with great pomp. 
1763 William Shenstone, the pastoral poet, died at the Leasowes, in 
Worcestershire. 
1821 Adam Walker, the Lecturer on natural and experimental 
philosophy, died at Richmond, in Surry. 


TUESDAY, 12th. 
1554 Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, 
fourth son of the Duke of Northumberland,) beheaded in 
the Tower of London. These illustrious young persons fell 
victims to the ambition of their father, the duke. Lady Jane, 
though not then quite eighteen years of age, having been pre- 
vailed on to allow‘ herself to be proclaimed Queen of Eng- 
land, on the demise of the young King Edward VI., she 
and her husband were, after a reign of a few days, taken 
prisoners, tried, and condemned, by the powerful party who 
espoused the cause of Queen Mary. Lady Jane was exe- 
cuted in about an hour after Lord Dudley. .She was the 
most eminent for her piety and learning, of all the ladies of 
her age and time, being; in addition to her other great ac- 
complishments, a perfect mistress of the Greek and Latin 
languages. 
1804 Emmanuel Kant, tho German philosopher, died. 


WEDNESDAY, 13th. 

1542 Catherine Howard, fifth Queen of Henry VIII. of England, 
beheaded on’ Tower-hill. 

1689 Wiitram and Mary proclaimed King and Queen of Great 
Britain ; they were crowned on April the 11th. In British 
history, the accession of the Protestant King William to the 
throne is styled the Giroriovs Revotution. 


THURSDAY, l4th. 
Vaentine’s Day, or Old Candlemas Day. Valentine, who was a 
Roman bishop, was beheaded under the Emperor Valerianus, in 
the year 278. _ It was the common. opinion, that on this day birds 
chose their mates; whence, probably, the custom of choosing Valen- 
tiness 


1400 Richard II., King of England, basely murdered in Ponte- 
fract castle, Yorkshire, where he was a prisoner. His 
strength and- courage were so great, that he slew four of the 
eight assassins who attacked him. 

1779 Captain James Cook, who had more than once sailed round 
the world, killed in a skirmish with the savages of Owhyhee, 

: one of the Sandwich Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. 

1780 Sir William Blackstone, author of the celebrated Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, died. 

1797 Sir John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Vincent, obtained a 
signal victory over the Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, in 
Portugal. 

FRIDAY, 15th. 

1695 On this day, Kis.g William III. was to have been assassinated 
by conspirators, on his return from Réchmond to London. 
The plot was defeated by the conveyance of timely notice to 
His Majesty and his Ministers. : 

1732 Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, a celebrated poet and 
political writer, died in exile at Paris; having been banished 
from England for corresponding with the exiled royal race of 
Stuart. His body was brought to England, and interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

SATURDAY, 16th. 

1497 Birth-day of Philip, Melancthon, the celebrated divine, and co- 
adjutor with Martin Luther in the great work of the Reforma- 
tion of the Christian Church. He was one of the wisest and 
greatest men of his age, and composed the famous ‘‘ Confes- 
sion of Augsburg,” which to this day remains a monument of 
his judgment and eloquence. He died April 19th, 1560. 

1754 Dr. Richard .Mead, a distinguished. London physician, died. 
His abilities and eminence in his profession, as well as his 
rc learning, and fine taste for those arts which embellish 

vuman -life, long rendered him an ornament of the age in 
which he lived. It was under his auspices that inoculation 
for the smali-pox was first introduced into this country; the 
experiment being successfully tried on seven condemned cri- 
minals in Newgate, in the year 1721. 

1796 Amboyna, a noted spice island in the East Indian Seas, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, capitulated tothe English: they relinquished 
it, however, at the Peace of Paris, in 1814. 

SUNDAY, 17th. 

Qurxquacesima Sunpay: so called from being the first Sunday 
before Lent, and about the fiftieth day before Easter. On 
this day, the Feralia, or festivals in honour of the Dead, were 
kept at Rome. 

1461 The second Battle of St. Alban’s fought; wherein Queen Mar- 
garet defeated the Earl of Warwick, and freed her husband 
from captivity. 

1563 Michael Angelo, a man illustrious for his extraordinary talents 
as a painter, sculptor, and architect; died at Rome, in the 
eighty-ninth year of his age. 

1571 An earthquake occurred in Herefordshire, which, according to 
the historians Speed and Camden, removed Marcley Hill to 
a considerable distance from where it formerly stood. The 
ground moved was about twenty-six acres ; and in its progress 
it overturned or carried away every thing which impeded its 
pomeges In 1583, a similar phenomenon occurred in Dorset- 
shire, 
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